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Editorial 


LEADERSHIP IN COMMUNITY PLANNING 


VERY Now and again, we are asked how far a 
public welfare official should go in discussing 
community programs which lie outside the immediate 
fields of public assistance, child welfare, family service. 
and such other activities as are by law set up within 
the public welfare agency. Should the director of 
public welfare, for example, have anything to do with 
support of the local public housing authority’s pro- 
gram? Should he call public attention to the need 
for recreation facilities? Should he point out defi- 
ciencies in the community's health program? Should 
he talk before community groups on such topics as 
social insurance, veterans’ programs, and other phases 
of national postwar planning for human welfare? 
In other words, should he be a leader in broad com- 
munity planning or should be confine himself to the 
prescribed limits of his own departmental program? 
It may be reasonably contended that he should 
confine himself to matters of immediate concern to 
his department. 
that there is a great deal of room for improvement 
in public welfare and that a public welfare director’s 
time and thought should be devoted entirely to such 
improvement. They point out that housing, recrea- 
tion, and health officials can provide the necessary 
community leadership in their own fields. They are 
likely to add that the public welfare director’s posi- 


Those who take this view argue. 


tion in the community may be imperiled by his par- 
ticipation in controversies outside his own field. These 
views are not exceptional and they are certainly not 
unreasonable; but they are disappointing to those who 
hope for substantial community leadership from pub- 
lic welfare officials. 

It can certainly also be contended that any program 
or activity vitally affecting the welfare of individuals 
in the community is of immediate concern to the 
public welfare department. We can hardly take the 
position that housing, health, and recreation have no 
effect on the public welfare program. Studies have 
repeatedly shown that slums breed crime and disease, 
that a large volume of unemployment is due to illness, 
that organized, wholesome recreation facilities pro- 
vide an outlet which might otherwise be found in 
delinquent behavior. Certainly there is nothing in- 
appropriate in a public welfare official’s telling the 
community that decent housing, good health meas- 
ures, and adequate provision for recreation will reduce 
the need for assistance. 

Furthermore, as public welfare directors know very 
well, support of a program by individuals other than 
the administrative officials concerned is strong and 
telling support. Regardless of how vigorously local 
officials in other fields provide community leader- 


(Continued on page 184) 
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STAFF PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM PLANNING 
FOR A COUNTY WELFARE UEPARTMENT 


by G. M. HoLienseck, Administrator 


Yakima County Welfare Department, Yakima, Washington 





N THE field of public welfare administration, the 
l problem of staff participation has always been a 

puzzling one. Administrators have at various times 
advanced plans to effectuate real participation by their 
staffs. However, in most cases these plans have pro- 
gressed only to the point where the administrative 
head of the office had the benefit of direct consultation 
with some of the staff members. 

There would seem to be no question that staff par- 
ticipation based on sound administrative procedures is 
an aid in the conduct of the program. Business, 
through labor-management committees, is endeavor- 
ing to increase staff participation. In those industries 
where both labor and management approach this 
problem with open minds, the plan increases eff- 
ciency and production. 


PLANNING FOR STAFF PARTICIPATION 


N THE inauguration of any plan for staff participa- 

pation, there are several factors which must be very 
carefully considered. In the first place, it is necessary 
that the administrative head of the department be 
ready for a staff participation plan. This means that 
he should have considered all of the workings of such 
a plan and be ready so to conduct his administrative 
practices that the plan will have a chance of success. 
Secondly, it is necessary that the staff be very carefully 
brought along and conditioned so that all members 
are participating as a normal growth from previous 
methods of administration. Until both the admin- 
istrative head of the department and the staff are con- 
ditioned, no staff participation plan has a chance of 
success. 

Staff participation really means exactly what the 
words indicate—namely, that the staff participates in 
the operation and the conduct of the office. Staff 
participation means more than merely keeping the 
staff advised of situations. Staff participation means 
that the staff must be actively engaged in helping the 
administrative head of the office solve the adminis- 
trative problems. By that is not meant that all 
details of the operation of a welfare office must neces- 
sarily be submitted to the staff, or that all decisions 





can necessarily be the decisions which the staff would 
arrive at, since it is impossible to give to the staff 
all of the information and knowledge which the 
administrative head of the office obtains in the usual 
routines of the job. Neither is it possible at times to 
delay a decision so that the staff may participate in it. 
All of these things must be thoroughly understood 
and appreciated by both the administrative head of 
the department and by the staff. 

The staff participation plan in the Yakima County 
Welfare Department can be charted as follows: 
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This plan is the result of four years of growth. In 
order to obtain an adequate picture of this develop- 
ment it is necessary to look at the past history of the 
department. 


CoMMUNITY BACKGROUND 


AKIMA County is one of the major irrigated sec- 
_ sm of the United States and annually produces 
vast quantities of fruit, vegetables, hops, and sugar 
beets. All crops are dependent to a large extent upon 
hand labor. Thousands of agricultural laborers are 
imported annually to harvest the crops. Generally 
the annual agricultural wages are not sufficient to 
maintain the laborer and his family for the full year. 
Since the area has not been industrially developed, the 
agricultural laborer can find no employment during 
the winter months. (At the present time this is not 
the situation because of the large demand for labor 
caused by the war.) Hence, the county welfare de- 
partment is called upon to aid these people during the 
off season. In January of 1938, the case load of the 
department was close to 9,000 cases, whereas in July 
and August of the same year the case load was below 
3,000 cases. 

During the years from 1937 to 1940, various means 
had been adopted looking toward a more efficient 
operation of the department. In addition, the staff 
was very much concerned about various administra- 
tive policies, and in order to promote an orderly 
method of presenting these problems to the admin- 


istrative head of the agency an organization of the. 


employees of the department was fostered and devel- 
oped. At these meetings, the various staff members 
could and did express their individual viewpoints 
and, as occasion demanded, selected a committee to 
present the matter for consideration to the admin- 
istrator. The administration has been very careful 
to refrain from attending these meetings and to have 
the organization the one place where the staff mem- 
bers could discuss their problems by themselves. This 
organization developed along the following lines and 
has played a significant part in our present staff 
Participation plan. 

Due to the fact that the case load of the department 
fluctuated wildly during the various seasons of the 
year, our efforts were directed in the main toward 
establishing an organization that could meet this 
fluctuation. It became increasingly apparent that, 
unless some long-range planning was done, the de- 
partment would always be faced with problems which 
seemed to defy solution. We early became convinced 
that it would be necessary to establish a well- thought- 
out and well-executed induction program, as a part 


of a broader program of staff development. In order 
to accomplish this, the department assigned a well- 
qualified individual to study the problem of induction 
of new workers into the department, and also to 
attempt to set up adequate in-service training courses. 
This staff member over a period of time had an 
opportunity to consult and confer with every staff 
member in the department. At the conclusion of this 
project, we were of the opinion that staff development 
was not a separate or specialized activity, but an 
intimate and integral part of the administrative 
function, and that staff participation was essential. 
Thus in 1941 we decided, as a beginning, to put down 
on paper a plan of operation for the entire year of 
1942, to be followed by a review and evaluation of 
the plan at the close of the year. 

In order to obtain as many different viewpoints as 
possible, various staff members were interviewed and 
were asked to consider various phases of the work 
of the department and make recommendations. Each 
supervisor was asked to work out a plan of operation 
for her particular group and submit that for consid- 
eration. This first plan devoted itself mostly to the 
mechanics of operation and did not greatly concern 
itself with objectives in the fields of personnel prac- 
tices, staff development, working relationships, and 
service to clients. It is most interesting to note that 
the staff members were more than pleased and willing 
to give their time and effort in the development of a 
plan. Thus, in December of 1942, a committee was 
again giving attention to planning for the 1943 pro- 
gram. 


DEVELOPMENT OF STAFF PARTICIPATION 


URING THE preceding year the administrator had 
it requested that the case work supervisors and the 
chief clerk form themselves into a committee, having 
two distinct functions. First, the supervisors, under 
the direction of the supervisor of social services, 
should study methods of supervision in order to 
improve its quality. Secondly, they were to act as a 
consulting committee to which various subjects could 
be referred by the administrator for study and report. 
In order that the balance of the staff, both clerical 
and social service, could participate, the supervisors’ 
committee was given the authority to appoint sub- 
or special committees for the consideration of prob- 
lems and preparation of reports. In addition, the staff 
could refer various subjects to the administrator who, 
if he deemed it advisable, would ask the supervisors 
to place the subject matter on the agenda for con- 
sideration. The subjects considered during this period 
were largely concerned with mechanics of operation. 
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This was quite natural, since mechanics of operation 
loomed large in the minds of the staff, due to the 
fact that the county is large in area and because of 
the problems caused by the fluctuating case load men- 
tioned heretofore. 

Having made a start in group work and group 
thinking, the supervisors and staff requested that the 
group be enlarged to invite broader staff participation. 
Thus the complexion of the group changed from that 
of beang made up of just case work supervisors to a 
group composed of case work supervisors, chief clerk, 
senior visitors, senior clerks, and a visitor elected 
by the visiting staff. 

In the fall of 1942 the staff made the following 
recommendations: 

(1) Background material concerning the social 
data of Yakima County should be gathered and 
placed in the 1943 plan. 

(2) A directory of community resources should 
be established. 

(3) A staff development committee should be 
formed to be democratically chosen and to work 
under the supervising committee. It would include 
the following subcommittees: 

(a) Program Committee: The purpose of this 
committee would be to stimulate an awareness 
of current trends and extent of possible social 
services, and to define areas of needed community 
services, this to be done by obtaining appropriate 
local, state, and national speakers. 

(b) Manual Committee. The purpose of this 
committee would be to maintain the Yakima 
Supplement to the State Manual. This committee 
weuld also maintain the file on community re- 
sources. 

(c) Library Committee. The purpose of this 
committee would be to maintain and improve the 
office library and to stimulate its greater use by 
the staff. 

(d) Educational Committee. The purpose of 
this committee would be to work with educational 
institutions looking toward the establishment of 
courses which would be available to the staff in 
order that the educational qualifications of the 
staff be raised. It would disseminate information 
to the staff regarding institutes, seminars, and 
conferences. 

Following these recommendations, the planning for 
1943 included the suggestions of the staff. 

During the year the staff considered and made 
reports on a course of study for a seminar on super- 
vision, a study of time spent by visitors in and out 
of office, medical procedure, planning and carrying 





out an experimental test relative to the editing of 
dictation, a number of studies concerning mechanics 
of the job, the revision of all state and local memo- 
randa, and the final formation of the Yakima Supple- 
ment to the State Manual. 


ForRMALIZATION OF PROGRAM 


MOST interesting development came in April 1943, 
A when the supervisory committee felt it necessary 
to set down in writing some rules and regulations 
for their guidance. These became the “By-Laws of 
the Supervisors’ Group, Yakima County Welfare 
Department” : 

(1) Officers shall be a chairman and a secretary, 
elected at the last meeting of each calendar quarter, 
for the ensuing calendar quarter. 

(2) The chairman shall be responsible for the 
arrangement of the agenda and shall conduct the 
meetings. 

(3) The secretary shall receive and distribute sub- 
committee reports; set down the exact import of 
suggested amendments; publish the minutes and 
the agenda by Tuesday of each week; and transmit 
approved reports, in duplicate, to the administrator. 
The secretary shall notify each member just before 
each meeting, to insure punctual attendance. 

(4) Meeting hour: 11:00-12:00 on Thursdays. 

(5) Order of business: 

(a) Topics to be submitted to the adminis- 
trator. 

(b) Topics approved by the administrator; 
scheduling and assignment. 

(c) Requests for clarification of assignment or 
for assistance on assignments. 

(d) Scheduled topics: (1) Second reading; 

(2) First reading. 

(6) Topics for the agenda shall be submitted, 
in duplicate, to the chairman; and approved by the 
group and then by the administrator. 

(7) The chairman shall schedule approved topics 
and shall appoint one member of the group as 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

(8) The subcommittee chairman shall select the 
members of the subcommittee, including one other 
member of the supervisors’ group if the topic is of 
considerable importance. 

(9) The subcommittee chairman shall clear with 
the Yakima Supplement Committee, if necessary, 
and shall submit the subcommittee’s report to the 


secretary of the supervisors’ group at least three. 


days in advance. 
(10) Each member shall schedule a minimum of 
one-half hour a week for the purpose of reading 
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and making written notes on the subcommittee re- 
port for the next meeting. 
Adopted 4-1-43. 


TypicaL Discussions 


UBJECTS FOR discussion were cleared in advance 

with the administrator. For example, the fol- 
lowing is quoted from a memorandum submitted 
by the supervisors’ group on April 14, 1943: 

In connection with 1943 program we ask that the 
following topics be placed on the agenda for con- 
sideration by the supervisors’ group: 

(1) Physical set-up of office. 

(2) Postwar planning. This topic should be 
taken up by the Tuesday morning meeting. 

(3) Dental care and glasses. The committee rec- 
ommends that a subcommittee be appointed by the 
Supervisors’ Group to accumulate data from our 
case loads to support more specific recommenda- 
tions on these points. 

The administrator approved the topics for the 
agenda and asked that the findings be transmitted 
to him at the earliest opportunity. 

The minutes of November 18, 1943, show the 
variety of subjects considered and reveal the begin- 
ning of planning for 1944: 

Request for approval for agenda. 

Changes in Yakima Supplement to Sec. 744 of 
Staff Manual. Approved for agenda. 

Study of Subcommittee methods. 


It was decided to concentrate on the 1944 plan of. 


operation, and to call for a report from all standing 
committees by December 1, 1943, to be placed on 
the agenda for consideration on December 9 and 
December 16. 
Agenda 
Due Date From 

Recording (continued) 11-26-43 Miss Marion 
Tenure of office for 

committees 11-26-43 Miss Syfford 
Office Control Procedures 11-26-43 Mr. Smith 


Local Forms 11-26-43 Miss Cavitt 
Indian Case Load 12- 243 Mr. O’Connor 
Job Analysis of Medical 

Worker 12- 243 Miss Cavitt 
Medical Committee 12- 943 Mr. O’Connor 
1944 Plan 12- 943 Miss Roeder 
1944 Plan 12-16-43 Miss Roeder 


Subcommittee Methods 12-3043 Mr. LeVesconte 

The topic of Recording was continued but was not 
finished. The secretary was instructed to request Mr. 
Hollenbeck to obtain clarification of the effective date 
of SF 5822-A from the State Office. 


Report ON AGENCY ProGRAM 


HAT THE staff felt the department had progressed 
Tis evident from their “Report of Accomplishments, 
1943, Yakima County Welfare Department,” quoted 
below: 


“In this report of accomplishments of the YCWD 
in 1943, we shall take a page from the record of one 
of America’s great war efforts as our model. The 
Flying Fortress was first just a design on paper; then 
came the physical equipment to make the Fortress; 
then the people to operate the equipment; then the 
finished machine. Finally, came the test in combat— 
and that test immediately demonstrated that victory 
will go, not to the best initial design, nor the finest 
physical plant, nor the largest staff of aircraft builders, 
nor even to the largest force of finished planes, but 
to that nation which, with the least time lag, can 
adapt its output and redirect its resources to the 
immediate and foreseeable demands of the military 
situation. 


“In the Social Security Act, our State public welfare 
laws, and our rules and regulations, we have our 
paper design. In our YCWD office, our Manual, our 
forms and procedures we have the physical plant. We 
have the staff to use that plant. Assistance grants and 
various services are our output. And we have made 


‘strides in 1943 towards more continuous adaptation 


of our output to the immediate and foreseeable de- 
mands of the social situation. 

“The Design. The YCWD in 1943 has shared in: 
(1) introduction of a more comprehensive and more 
realistic assistance plan; (2) a plan to encourage re- 
cipients of public assistance to accept private employ- 
ment through the device of suspending rather than 
terminating their grants; (3) further reduction of 
residence restrictions by allowing recipients to con- 
tinue to receive their grants after leaving this State; 
(4) fuller recognition of the integrity of those who 
come to us for help, through the elimination of re- 
stricted payments and through such changes as 
speeded handling of warrants, reliance on the recipient 
for verification of such things as school attendance, 
etc.; (5) a beginning in the regulation of nursing 
homes—‘Houses of Refuge’; and (6) an improved 
compensation plan for YCWD workers. 

“The Plant. The YCWD office has been completely 
remodeled and much new furniture purchased. Al- 
ready this has resulted in better working habits, 
greater solidarity, and more pride in the agency and 
self-respect in the workers. 

“The Manual has been improved by incorporation 
of important State Department of Social Security 
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memorandum material covering most of the YCWD’s 
local policies and procedures. Having gotten these 
latter once in writing, a start has been made on 
simplifying and rationalizing them. Local forms 
have been simplified in some instances and the year 
has seen the fewest new forms of any year in our 
history. At year’s end several forms were being elimi- 
nated entirely and there was a growing interest in 
simplifying both local and State forms. 


“The Library has completed about 50% of its 
cataloging job, and through donations has made the 
most of a limited budget in improving its material. 

“The People. The YCWD, in spite of wartime 
conditions has maintained an adequate staff. Few 
services have been more than temporarily curtailed 
by staff shortages, and some services have been stead- 
ily expanded—there have been enough people. 

“The staff has improved in 1943, both as individual 
workers and as a group. Greater use of the library, 
greater voluntary attendance at Program Round-Table 
meetings, greater interest in general staff meetings 
as evidenced by questions asked, larger attendance 
at extension courses offered by Central Washington 
College of Education, more leaves of absence for 
study, are measurable indices of the improvement 
of the staff as individuals. 

“Improvement of the staff as a group is evidenced 
in the work of various committees and groups as 
described in their written minutes or quarterly reports. 
The feeling of unity, the broader view of the agency’s 
job and the part each worker plays in it—these things 
are not so easy to reduce to tangible evidence, but 
the fact that almost all of the supervisors whose notes 
form the basis of this report gave credit most liberally 
to those accomplishments with which they had little 
or no direct connection is suggestive. It is suggestive 
of that respect for the work of others and that 
humility towards one’s own job that are at the base 
of strong group action. 

“One adverse factor, the long vacancy in the posi- 
tion of Supervisor of Social Services, contributed to 
the failure of the staff to translate its improvement 
more effectively into greater output. For example, 
continuous planning by a Supervisor of Social Services 
would have resulted in a better tie-in of Monthly 
Assistance Plan adjustments and Annual Statement 
work, and this, in turn, would have resulted in a 
much better record on Annual Statements with much 
less work. 

“The Output. The YCWD in 1943 improved its 
output in a number of ways: (1) speedy adjustment 
to the new Monthly Assistance Plan; (2) expansion 
of number of foster homes, including day care homes; 





(3) increased use of vocational rehabilitation services 
and more thorough work on employment possibilities; 
(4) better service to persons requiring nursing home 
care; (5) expansion of the dental clinic for school 
children; (6) more general use of services of con- 
sulting psychologist both by this agency and by other 
agencies such as the schools; (7) broadened services 
to Indians, including expansion of CWS services in 
that direction; and (8) cooperation in community war 
services, such as the day-care phase of the Food-for- 
Victory campaign, planning with working mothers, 
and the protection of child labor. 

“The Adaptations. The channels through which 
forces may act to bring about the adaptation of the 
YCWD to the changing social situation have been 
multiplied many times over, in 1943. These channels 
provide not only for integration of our agency into 
the community but also for the integration within our 
agency of the viewpoints of the community as a 
whole and of the two subgroups whose viewpoints 
most vitally affect our work, first, our clientele, and 
second, our staff. 

“The selection of speakers from other agencies, for 
our general staff meetings, has been an excellent piece 
of work on the part of our Program and Educational 
Committee. Membership or chairmanship of staff 
members on such community committees as Services 
to Children (Civilian Defense Program), Recruitment 
of School Children, Recruitment of Women, Child 
Guidance, Council for Youth and Related Activities, 
American Legion Child Welfare, Toppenish City 
Welfare, has opened new channels. Increasing use 
of the YCWD library, by foster mothers and persons 
or groups outside the agency, is noted, and the Library 
Committee has responded with a definite program to 
increase the community-value of the Library. The 
Directory of Community Resources has stimulated in 
many staff members an interest in community organ- 
izations and an awareness of their own position as 
interpreters to those organizations. The committee in 
charge sees possibilities in this Directory as a two-way 
community service. 

“The practical understandings worked out under 
the “Houses of Refuge’ and foster home legislation 
with the Health Department, the City Fire Depart- 
ment and the County Sheriff's office, represent new 
contacts with old agencies. 

“Increasing demand for our local CWS publica- 
tions, including the monthly publication, “The Cheer- 
ful Visitor,’ is also noted. 

“All of the above factors have also had a by-product 
effect in bringing the community viewpoints to bear 
on our thinking. The community has made increasing 
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use of the agency for consultation and service pur- 
poses, for example, the Kiwanis Club and its camp 
program, and the City Schools and the Wapato 
Schools with their exceptional-child program. But the 
community has shown little desire to bring its inter- 
ests to bear on us in any organized way. 

“The channels through which the clientele has its 
influence on our work have not broadened, except 
that increasing interest of the foster parent group in 
recruiting other foster parents prospects is noted. 

“Our staff has the Supervisors’ Group (which has 
improved its organizational methods in 1943), the 
Staff Development Committee and its subgroups, the 
Manual Committee, the Library Committee, the Pro- 
gram and Educational Committee, and the three Pro- 
gram Round-Tables, the Community Resources Com- 
mittee and the Quarterly Report on Community 
Changes Committee, which, with the exception of 
the Library Committee and the Round-Tables, were 
organized in 1943. The effect of this staff-develop- 
ment-through-group-action program is evident in 
greater responsiveness of the staff to the needs of the 
community and of the agency. The means of adapta- 
tion of the staff have been provided and have achieved 
general acceptance in 1943. At year’s end, the means 
to make our committee work more effective and to 
broaden the base of participation were already under 
study, although the year’s record of accomplishment 
for each of the committees was an excellent one.” 

Thus we find that the staff proceeded in 1944 to 


operate in accordance with the plan as set forth | 


heretofore. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


T A SUPERVISORS’ group meeting in January 1944, 
A the administrator was again called upon to eval- 
uate its work during the past year. This would indi- 
cate that the staff is anxious to improve its ability, 
that staff members have the capacity to take, and 
profit by, both praise and criticism, and that they 
approach objectively the subject of their functioning. 

The plan as it now operates makes a determined 
effort to assign particular subjects for consideration 
to those who show an interest in them, and also to 
those who will be most vitally concerned with the 
decision arrived at by the committee. In addition, 
all committee assignments are reviewed in order that 
no staff member will be called upon for a- dispro- 
portionate amount of work. Reports of all commit- 





tees, subcommittees, and of the supervising committee 
are typed and placed in a loose-leaf volume in the 
office library. Thus, any staff member may keep 
abreast of the work of all committees, or of any one 
committee in which he is particularly interested. 

As a part of the program, speakers are from time 
to time brought in to address the staff. Educational 
facilities have been increased by the efforts of the 
staff. The coordination of the individual supervisors’ 
unit staff meetings and the opening of these meetings 
to others outside of the units has raised the standard 
of the unit staff meetings. The round table discussion 
groups (those concerned with special phases of the 
work, such as the old age assistance, child welfare, 
or general assistance) have been of great value in 
broadening the knowledge and interest of the indi- 
vidual workers. The staff committee having charge 
of this activity has been careful to see that the discus- 
sions were well-organized and to the point, and that 
each program was coordinated with the others. 

Staff participation serves to quicken the interest of 
every staff member in the over-all performance of 
the department. It also leads to the discovery and 
use of talents of individual staff members, which 
would never be called into play in the performance 
of their particular jobs. 

In summary, we find that the staff has learned over 
the past years to work as a group, to be considerate 
of the opinions of others, to receive a problem and 
to consider it in an intelligent way, to be objective, 
to subordinate individual advancement to the advance- 
ment of the program in order to be of the greatest 
value to the community. We believe that this sort 
ot staff participation pays dividends in higher staff 
morale, greater efficiency, and, most importantly, in 
performing a greater service to the entire community. 

The present plan has been developed by slowly 
learning how to work together. Staff participation 
cannot be summarily established by regulation. It is 
something that must be carefully nurtured, cultivated, 
and directed over a period of time. It will grow 
and develop and repay everyone for his efforts, but 
when a staff participation plan stops growing and 
developing, it loses its vitality and effectiveness. In 
Yakima County we feel that our plan for staff partici- 
pation has only started, and we hope that in the 
future it will develop and grow in order that this 
department may render the utmost service to our 
people and community. 











INTEGRATION UF CASE LUAUS 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


by Miss V. CHarLotte AutuieR, Acting Director of Public Assistance 


New York City Department of Welfare 





istering a public assistance case load are of such 

current interest, in relation to the future social 
security organizational plan, the experience of the 
New York City Department of Welfare with the 
integrated case load plan is presented. 

The Department of Welfare in New York City, 
prior to 1942, consisted of separate divisions, each 
administering a type of assistance—old age assistance, 
blind assistance, veteran assistance, home relief, child 
care, nonsettlement, and shelter care. Each division 
operated independently, with the Commissioner of 
Welfare responsible for coordinating their activities. 
The Board of Child Welfare, which administered aid 
to dependent children, was at that time an entirely 
separate organization not under the supervision of 
the Department of Welfare. 

This type of organization was unsatisfactory. Dupli- 
cate functions were carried on in each division, which 
could be simplified and centralized. Different eligi- 
bility requirements, budgeting, and other policies were 
complicating to the applicant, the staff, and the gen- 
eral public. Where one family received more than 
one type of assistance, a representative from each of 
the divisions involved visited the family. This was 
confusing to the family and expensive administration. 
The community found it difficult to determine the 
correct division to approach. The staff's loyalty to its 
division was a dividing factor within the department 
and made unified administration difficult to maintain. 

The Department of Welfare faced these facts and, 
with a conviction that an integrated case load was the 
solution, even though the federal assistance organiza- 
tional structure did not lend itself to such a plan, 
organized a committee composed of representatives 
of private family agencies, the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, the Family Welfare 
Association, and the Welfare Council of New York, 
acting to determine how and when this plan could 
be effected. The committee recognized the numerous 
problems faced in carrying out this reorganization. 
It was so convinced that the principle of an integrated 
case load administered through decentralized organ- 
izational units called “welfare centers” was sound, 


Orn THE various methods employed in admin- 


that a plan was formulated to test the method in one 
welfare center, then granting home relief only. 


Tue Inrria, ExperIMeENT IN OnE WELFARE CENTER 


HE CENTER was located on Staten Island where the 
| pond served was small and its desire for 
autonomy great, and therefore interest in fostering 
the decentralized welfare plan could be anticipated. 

Because of the department’s awareness that most 
of the community believed categorical assistance was 
a right for persons in need and therefore a pension, 
and that the emergency assistance programs were a 
product of the depression and therefore temporary, 
much importance was placed on the community’s 
participation. The persons who had worked to estab- 
lish the categories of old age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children, had every right 
to be assured that their hard earned standards would 
be maintained. 

In September 1937, this experimental welfare center 
was established with a case load of 2,800 home relief, 
20 blind assistance, 900 old age assistance, 300 chil- 
dren, and 200 veteran cases. Prior to this time, the 
staffs of the Old Age Assistance, Blind Assistance, 
Veteran, Children, and Home Relief Divisions, who 
were to be transferred to the experimental center, 
were given interpretation of the plan and the impor- 
tance of its success, as well as assurance that every 
caution would be taken to preserve their previous 
gains in staff development and in client services and 
assistance. 

To insure community understanding, the local and 
New York City newspapers were given facts for pub- 
lication and the Mayor of the City, together with 
local public officials, the press, and the Department 
of Welfare administrative staff participated at the 
opening. These methods proved of unusual value in 
community interpretation. Continual publicity was 
provided for the first year to keep the community 
informed. 


Method 


The case records of the Old Age Assistance, Blind 
Assistance, Veteran Assistance, and Children’s Divi- 
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sions were transferred to the welfare center. One key 
person from each of the Home Relief and Old Age 
Assistance Divisions was assigned to serve as con- 
sultant in these types of assistance. The field and 
supervisory staff then serving the cases transferred 
into the welfare center were assigned to this office. 


‘Case loads were set up according to categories of 


assistance and were not integrated until later. 

Training. During the initial period while the field 
staff carried its own categorical cases, a training pro- 
gram was carried on for the entire staff. Since the 
majority of the staff from the categorical divisions had 
experience in only one type of assistance and was 
naturally protective of the clients’ interests, which it 
believed were best served through categorical assist- 
ance programs, the training material was geared to 
bring out the similarity of the problems of persons in 
need regardless of the type of assistance for which they 
were eligible. It was stressed that categorical qualifi- 
cations were a statutory device for determining finan- 
cial responsibility, and that “age, blindness, care of 
children, create problems and difficulties found equally 
among persons receiving generalized assistance.” 

During the first two months, field workers were 
assigned to a limited number of cases receiving 
types of assistance other than that in which the 
workers had previous experience. While carrying 
these cases, they learned the policies and procedures 
peculiar to each type of assistance. 

Case Load. At the end of two months, the entire 


welfare center case load was integrated. A weighted 


case load formula was used in establishing a basic 
load of fifty-eight cases per field worker, and each 
worker was assigned a geographic area. In weighting 
the case load, two old age assistance cases were con- 
sidered the equivalent of one home relief, blind 
assistance, or veteran case. A mutual or composite 
case, regardless of the number of types of assistance 
involved, counted as one case. The basic case load 
was lower in the experimental center because of the 
large areas served, some of which had low density 
of population and poor transportation facilities. 
Intake. In the intake section of the center, persons 
applying for assistance were interviewed by workers 
assigned to take applications only. During the experi- 
ment every application was accepted for a field visit, 
even though eligibility appeared very questionable. 
In this way, no injustice or hardship occurred because 
of lack of knowledge of need, as the field visit pro- 
vided time for adequate discussion and interpretation 
to the applicant and interested relatives or friends. 
Filing. Case-record files were also integrated and 
mutual cases enclosed in an enveloping folder. In 


this way, the worker received all records pertaining 
to one family unit. 

Dictation and Recording. Workers were taught to 
dictate material for mutual cases so that it related 
to the entire family unit, rather than one individual 
in the family. Material was transcribed in duplicate 
or triplicate, as indicated, and the history for each 
case kept current. 

Relief Issuance and Statistical Work. Because the 
Relief Issuance and Accounting Sections of the De- 
partment of Welfare divisions were not consolidated, 
the relief issuance forms and due dates for authorizing 
assistance were necessarily different for each type of 
assistance. Statistical records were also complicated 
in order to record all case action by type of assistance. 

Children’s Cases. Since the Board of Child Welfare, 
responsible for the ADC program, was a separate 
city department, this type of assistance was not admin- 
istered in the experimental office. Cases of children 
under care of the Children’s Division of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare, responsible for the foster care pro- 
gram, were transferred to the experimental center 
but not integrated with cases of other types of assist- 
ance. This decision was made because of the special 
knowledge and skill necessary to serve this case load 
and the time consumed in dealing with an indi- 
vidual case involving commitment. The case load in 
this division consisted of neglected or abandoned 
children and children committed to institutions be- 
cause they were without parents or guardians able to 
maintain a home. In carrying out its function, this 
division dealt with seventy-five or more private agen- 
cies who were paid for care of these children from a 
separate budget appropriation. 


Results 
As was to be expected, most of the difficulties in 


this experiment arose in connection with the lack of 
uniform case and clerical procedures and_ policies. 
These factors made the clerical detail for workers 
unusually time consuming and difficult as workers 
had to use different forms, follow different methods, 
and remember different due dates for relief issuance 
for each type of assistance. However, uniformity of 
policies was for the most part attainable and the 
values of integration to both siaff and client far out- 
weighed the difficulties. 

The Client. Clients applied to only one center to 
present their needs and if need was indicated, imme- 
diate assistance was granted pending determination 
of eligibility for a certain type of assistance. Only 
one worker called at the client’s home and it was 
not necessary to repeat his story should eligibility 
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for a categorical type of assistance be established; 
and where more than one type of assistance was 
needed in one family unit, the field worker was able 
to interpret all requirements and services. This plan 
also made it possible for the agency to meet need 
more promptly. 

If an applicant came to the center to apply for a 
categorical type of assistance, at first he might ques- 
tion receiving home relief pending determination of 
eligibility for the other type of assistance, since in 
his mind home relief was not as “respectable”; but the 
promptness in granting assistance and interpretation 
to meet the “pension idea” soon overcame this reac- 
tion. Since the field workers covered. smaller geo- 
graphical areas in this plan, clients were visited more 
frequently than had previously been possible in the 
centralized plan and budgeting changes kept pace 
with changing needs. 

The Staff. The staff acquired a broad under- 
standing of public assistance.. They learned to assume 
full responsibility for meeting all of the clients’ needs 
which were within agency policy as against the pre- 
vious tendency to place responsibility for failure in 
this area on the worker from the other division of 
the department. Contrary to fears of the staffs of 
the categorical divisions, the policies of the agency 
were applied liberally and the home relief staff was 
equally eager in its desire to have any advantages 
previously granted to clients of categorical assistance 
applicable to all types of assistance. Therefore, the 
experiment served to bring about a liberalization of 
policies and not a restriction. 

A staff committee was organized to assist the 
agency in policy determination and program planning. 

The Community. The community appreciated the 
convenience of dealing with one center as against 
several divisions of the Department as was previously 
necessary. 

The understanding of “assistance rather than pen- 
sion” became more acceptable as the needs of clients 
were met more promptly and budget policies became 
more flexible and adequate. They learned that assist- 
ance for special groups had not solved all the prob- 
lems. 

The Agency. The agency found the case load under 
better control. More frequent visiting and more skill- 
ful treatment brought about better verification of eli- 
gibility, prompter granting or withdrawal of assist- 
ance as need indicated. Even with a more liberal 
interpretation of policy the case load did not increase 
and cases were given increased services. There has 
been a steady development in flexibility of budgeting 
policies and an increase in amounts and types of 


allowances included in budgets for all types of assist- 
ance, as well as liberalization of policy in relation 
to assets and responsible relatives. Duplication of 
work was eliminated, and although the primary pur- 
pose of the plan was not to bring about administrative 
savings, since the existing welfare center administra- 
tive staff was not supplemented at the time of the 
experiment, it is recognized that administrative sav- 
ings might have resulted if the entire city case load 
could have been integrated simultaneously. 

Although the experimental integrated case load plan 
was satisfactory, a number of administrative changes 
were necessary in the department’s central office divi- 
sions, such as accounting, relief issuance, etc., before 
the plan could be effected throughout the city. There- 
fore, four years elapsed before the entire Department 
of Welfare case load of 200,000 individuals and fami- 
lies was integrated. During this period the following 
steps were taken in preparation for the completion of 
the integrated program which finally became effective 
in July 1942. 


Crry-Wipe Inrecratep Case Loap PLAN 


HE Boarp of Child Welfare, responsible for the 
Taia to dependent children program, was brought 
under the supervision of the Department of Welfare 
on July 1, 1941. 

A uniform system of services for home relief and 
all of the categories was established and centralization 
of relief issuance and statistical operations instituted. 


Methods of Preparation for Integration 


Wherever a division of the department had a 
method of operation which had proved successful 
this was adopted in the integrated plan. Thus the 
home relief unit organization and control plan was 
installed in all divisions of the department, including 
the Division of Dependent Children. 

The resource sections of all divisions were central- 
ized, policies and procedures unified, and a resource 
manual prepared. 

Medical and nursing services, formerly restricted 
to home relief clients were made available to persons 
receiving any type of assistance. This care included 
doctors’ and nurses’ visits to the client in his home 
when he was acutely or chronically ill; medication 
as prescribed; surgical care; orthopedic appliances or 
prosthetic devices; and dental and ocular services. A 
panel of private physicians approved by the county 
medical societies was authorized to give this medical 
care and the doctor was assigned by the medical 
social worker in the welfare center who received the 
request for care from the client or his family. 
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Members of the home relief administrative staff 
were placed in each division of the department to 
train staff in the home relief method of operation. 
Administrative and case staff from other divisions 
were sent to home relief offices to train home relief 
staff. Case supervisors from the Divisions of Old 
Age Assistance and Aid to Dependent Children 
were assigned to the Home Relief Case Consultation 
Section of the central office of the department to 
sérve as consultants in categorical assistance. 

The separate intake sections of the centralized 
Divisions of Blind Assistance, Old Age Assistance, 
and Aid to Dependent Children were closed, and all 
applicants for categorical assistance were referred to 
the decentralized home relief welfare center intake 
sections. 

All cases in the Divisions of Old Age Assistance, 
Assistance to the Blind, and Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren, mutual with home relief cases, were transferred 
to welfare centers, and home relief field workers 
visited and serviced these cases. 

Old age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
blind assistance representatives were placed in the 
Adjustment and Placement Section of the Depart- 
ment’s Personnel Division. 

Representatives from these divisions were also re- 
tained in the central office as liaison persons with 
community agencies interested in special groups of 
clients. They attended community meetings and main- 
tained telephone and mail contact. 

Every essential service of the department absorbed 


representatives of these divisions in order to integrate 


the services. Policies and procedures of all divisions 
of public assistance were reviewed, revised, or elimi- 
nated in order to bring about uniformity where 
possible and to stress the important differences in 
types of assistance. 

Training. While these plans were being carried 
through, central training programs were given for 
the case work staff of all divisions of the department 
by a training supervisor covering “fundamentals of 
sound supervisory methods” and “methods of deter- 
mining continued eligibility in the handling of the 
under-care case load” with emphasis on generalized 
relief administration, including a review and dis- 
cussion of the social and economic factors which 
brought about provisions in the law for special 
groups.” 

Since the physical facilities of the decentralized 
home relief offices were adequate to accommodate the 





*Among the training materials used were Case Work Practice in 
Public Assistance Administration by Dorothy Bird Daly, 1942, and 
some mimeographed material by Naomi Colmery. 


integrated case load plan, these offices were used and 
changed to welfare centers. 


After all preparation was completed, the case load 
and staff of the Divisions of Old Age Assistance, Aid 
to Dependent Children, and Blind Assistance were 
transferred to twenty-four welfare centers to be in- 
tegrated with the home relief case loads and staff. 
The Veterans’ Division remained a central operating 
division and the case load was not integrated because 
of conditions due to war and the interest of veteran 
agencies in having the veteran group served through 
a separate division with the specialized knowledge 
to meet veteran financial and service needs. 

Method. The staff of each division was transferred 
into the welfare center and continued to carry its 
own categorical case load for six months in order to 
become familiar with all types of assistance. 

During the period between May and November 
1942, much the same method as that used in the 
experimental center was followed to give the super- 
visory and field staffs experience in handling types of 
assistance with which they were not familiar. In the 
experimental center we found that the period pro- 
vided for the supervisory and field staff to gain knowl- 
edge of all types of assistance was not sufficient and, 
therefore, a period of six months was provided (as 
against two in the experimental center) before the 
undifferentiated case load was assigned in November 
1942. , 

The formula of a weighted case load was not used. 
Instead, each case was given equal weight and an 
average load of seventy-five cases for each field worker 
was assigned. The experience with the weighted 
case load in the experimental center proved that 
weighting on the basis of the category of assistance 
was not sound and that actually the weight of an 
individual case was dependent upon the problems 
presented in the case. Since the law of New York 
State and the rule of the Department of Social 
Welfare do not make mandatory visiting to any case 
more frequently than once in three months, the 
department field staff now selects those cases needing 
most frequent visiting from among their load and 
visits these cases some times once a week or twice a 
month and other cases only once in the three-month 
period. Although the law does not require visiting 
in the old age assistance and aid to the blind cases 
more frequently than once in six months, the same 
selective plan of visiting is followed in these cases 
as well. 

Training was given the staff in each welfare center 
in clerical methods, and in the use of special services, 
such as consultant services in home economics, med- 
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ical social work, and occupational services. Emphasis 
was placed on the thoughtful and liberal application 
of policies affecting eligibility, budgeting, and services, 
in order to avert any community misunderstanding 
through an apparent injustice to an individual client. 
The principle that it was better to continue assistance 
in a few cases where eligibility was doubtful than to 
jeopardize the entire program through community 
misunderstanding was stressed. 

Meetings were held in the central office of the 
department to acquaint the administrators of the 
welfare centers with community interest and resources 
for all types of assistance. 

The establishment last fall of a program committee 
with representatives from private and public agencies 
and Department of Welfare staff has proved a very 
excellent integration device and has helped the De- 
partment immeasurably with its future planning. 
Several subcommittees of the program committee 
were developed to deal with the care of children, the 
aged, the handicapped, and the mentally ill. The 
department's interest in these special groups of clients 
served to indicate to the community and the welfare 
staff participating that we recognized such needs and 
were attempting to study and plan programs to meet 
them. 

One of the problems faced in the carrying out of 
this integrated plan in the experimental office, and 
later when the case loads of the entire department 
were decentralized, concerned personnel. In the cate- 
gorical divisions most of the staff members had been 
under Civil Service for many years. As they antici- 
pated the integration program, they expressed con- 
cern regarding their Civil Service seniority and in 
meeting the challenge of the newer home relief staff, 
who, they believed, might not have sufficient under- 
standing of the needs of their special group, and who 
had received a different type of supervision and 
worked under different standards of practice. Their 
concern for the welfare of their clients was under- 


standable and yet tended to make them protective of 
their clients’ interest. The training plans carried out 
by the agency and the attitude of the home relief 
staff helped greatly to dissipate this concern, with 
the result that after more than a year’s experience the 
staff has become very unified and little of this concern 
exists. 


FurtTHer Steps INDICATED 


HE INTEGRATED case load plan is now operating 
Tenis The community has accepted the plan 
and its advantages to the client, the staff, and the 
community are recognized. The gains which were 
evident after the experimental center experience was 
reviewed were equally apparant when the total case 
load was integrated. 

We are aware that integration is a continuous proc- 
ess and that additional steps are always possible to 
bring about further development. Further develop- 
ment in this operation is not now possible unless 
the social security organizational framework changes. 
As Commissioner Leo Arnstein indicated in his 
speech to the State Conference of Social Work in 
1943, “A uniform system of service and centralization 
of mechanization of relief granting machinery has 
resulted in a 13 per cent reduction in the portion of 
the assistance dollar spent on administration.” No 
estimate can be made of any further resulting savings 
in the plan, as the impact of the war emergency 
drained off any surplus staff as fast as the integration 
plan progressed and the case load reduced. 

We look to the Federal Government’s reimbursing 
for all types of public assistance, which will further 
relieve the local government of an additional part 
of its financial burden and also change the organ- 
izational structure so that the local agency operating 
under the integrated plan will not need to continue 
with its intricate accounting systems in order to report 
to the Social Security Board for purposes of reimburse- 
ment. 




















THE SERVICE RESPONSIBILITY UF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


by Emmett R. Gauun, Commissioner of Public Welfare 





Rochester, New York 
o TALK intelligently about the service responsi- 
Tie of public welfare departments it is neces- 
sary to look at what we did yesterday, what we 
are doing today, what we hope to do or believe should 
be done tomogrow. Things sometimes happen slowly 
in welfare, as in every other kind of endeavor, and 
those of us who are close to them do not notice the 
changes until we take the time to go back and see 
how differently we think, as well as how differently 
we act today, in comparison with ten years ago today. 
Then, perhaps, we shall be better able to make an 
intelligent guess about what may happen tomorrow. 
At a state conference two years ago it was my 
privilege to propound the question: Is it our job to 
do the things for which our organization has the skill 
and the ability, or are we trying, consciously or other- 
wise, to extend an emergency organization beyond the 
life of the emergency for which it was created? In 
other words, when a war-created emergency suddenly 
reduced our case loads to a point lower than most 


people expected they would ever go, should we, in | 


justice to the community that had expanded the staff 
to meet the need of a depression, immediately reduce 
that staff to pre-depression levels or below? Was 
the challenge to include other than material relief a 
real one or just an apparent one, bolstered by our 
own desire to have a large organization and a place 
in the sun of government? 

I ventured a prediction that that challenge was a 
real one, and a hope that, relieved of the pressure of 
high case loads, welfare departments might take time 
out to see what kind of a job they were doing and 
what the results of that job were on the human beings 
who were involved in its processes. 

The New York State law is broad enough so that 
under the definition of home relief practically any 
service may be given to a family, if it offers a chance 
of preventing that family from coming to a relief 
status or of leading them to a self-supporting status. 
I believed then that we must find a new yardstick 
if we were to measure properly the kind of a job 
that we were doing. Some results are now appearing. 
Today some of us are thinking that the true measure 
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of an intake is not the number of cases it is able to 
reject. Some studies have been made about what 
happens to those people who were rejected at intake, 
and some interesting facts have been brought out. 

o MucH for the past—what of today? During the 
G past two years we have been engaged in a con- 
sulting service on daytime care for children of work- 
ing mothers. A case supervisor from the department, 
with previous experience in children’s work, was 
loaned to the War Council for this purpose. As a 
member of the War Council, the commissioner was 
named to the Committee on Child Care that super- 
vised that project. The problems and the difficulties 
to be met were legion. Both state and federal regula- 
tions affecting the support of that program changed 
with a rapidity that sometimes left them in exact 
contradiction to the original ones. To cite one in- 
stance—when the original budget was made out and 
sent to the Federal Works Agency, which administers 
the Lanham Act, the Federal Government contem- 
plated 100 per cent support. After the budget had 
been approved, but before it could be put into opera- 
tion, that regulation changed to 50 per cent federal 
support. After it had been effective for some time, 
federal regulations again changed, putting a ceiling 
on the fees charged and accepting all of the deficit 
over that amount. 

This made a local complication, for privately oper- 
ated and community chest supported agencies would 
be empty if we were to adopt a low fee schedule, 
or at least a schedule lower than the chest financed 
agencies. Under both the state and federal programs 
group care only and not foster-day care is reimburs- 
able, placing too much emphasis on the factor of loca- 
tion. The difficulties of obtaining adequate facilities 
in suitable locations are not easily overcome. Many 
of the recipients who benefited from this care would 
never be relief recipients in the sense of needing 
material relief, but might very well be costly wards 
of the city or state if the neglect of this type of 
work had led to delinquency. Therefore, this is a 


New Service Procrams 
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very real welfare program for the community. It 
is welfare, but not material relief only. It has a very 
real place in the community. 

We have also been administering a program of 
psychiatric screening for inductees. This is done to 
prevent, if possible, the induction into the armed 
services of those whose histories show they would 
most certainly break down if inducted. The admin- 
istration has centered in the department. Some of 
the help comes from other agencies and volunteers. 

Only a small percentage of these men or their 
families would ever come to a relief status in the 
sense of needing material relief. The total expense 
incurred by the locality, the state, or the federal 
government in caring for just one breakdown would 
be great enough to justify this program from a 
“dollars-and-cents” point of view. Have we stopped 
to think that if we fail to do this job the suffering 
of that individual and his family over a long period 
of time is caused by community neglect? In using 
welfare funds for this preventive service we are 
doing something that even five years ago might not 
be understood, but now is a necessary service. 

We have all encountered a shortage of foster homes. 
In seeking ways to cope with the situation, we have 
been led to review and evaluate developments in child 
placement over the past several years. There was, 
of course, first the orphan asylum to which a child 
was either admitted or committed because of home 
conditions, sometimes when both parents were living. 
Then it was felt that this was all wrong, that group 
care of young children should not be encouraged. 
The foster home was then developed and children 
were removed from what were considered inadequate 
homes and set up in foster homes, by either court 
action or pressure from existing agencies. Today there 
is a great shortage of foster homes and institutions 
are severely limited in their intake. Today we still 
have the inadequate home. We are attempting, at 
long last, to work with these inadequate homes. We 
are attempting to offer the support necessary so that 
a child may grow up in his own home. We know 
that many persons have come out of inadequate 
homes to be leaders in their communities. Many times 
in these homes the earnings are great enough so that 
material relief is not a factor. This, therefore, is 
service other than material relief, but it is welfare 
just as truly as though relief were necessary. 


Neep For Service May ContTINuE 


ANY TIMES and in many cases when material 
M relief is necessary and being furnished, services 
other than relief are a part and parcel of the plan 


and program. Have we a right, when the need for 
material relief ends, to say that our job is done, that 
the service which went with the relief and which 
is still necessary, with no one available to give it, 
may arbitrarily be ended? If it were necessary when 
relief was being granted, what is there in the change 
of place from which the dollars come that changes 
the necessity for the service? 

It is not our opinion in the department, and cer- 
tainly not my own opinion, that a public welfare 
department should attempt to set itself up to meet 
every need of every person. The total picture of the 
community resources available must be constantly 
kept in mind. It should not be our desire, let alone 
our purpose, to take over the functions of other 
groups, unless those groups have failed to discharge 
their functions to the satisfaction of the community, 
but no welfare department should be allowed to evade 
the plain responsibilities given it in the law to render 
the service that it is capable of rendering. 

We must of course recognize that these are difficult 
and time-consuming cases. Public welfare agencies 
will have difficulty in explaining why they have so 
many social workers and so few cases. That does not 
justify neglecting the things which primarily must 
be done if welfare departments are to meet their 
responsibilities. After all, if the job is to furnish 
material relief alone, then professional service is not 
necessary. Any honest individual capable of adding 
figures can administer a department or carry a case 
load. If social work is a profession, here is one way 
it can demonstrate the soundness of training in that 
profession. 

After looking back at our program of yesterday, 
we are bound to recognize that welfare services now 
have a much broader base than formerly. We can see, 
furthermore, that very often this is not due to any 
leadership we have offered, but that it is due to the 
demands of the community. Some of the things that 
we are discussing today would have been impossible 
yesterday. I believe that they will be accepted tomor- 
row and expanded a few days—or a few years— 
from then. 


EXAMPLES OF SERVICE 


IsCUSSION OF this subject is obviously more con- 
it} structive on an administrative policy basis than 
on a case-by-case basis. However, the principles and 
purpose of service might be emphasized by one or 
two instances where, in the judgment of our depart- 
ment, service was indicated, although material relief 
was not needed according to welfare department 
standards. 
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The first case involved a man and his wife, both 
foreign-born, incapacitated for employment at the 
moment, with two sons in the United States Army 
and with an allowance from one and some other 
income from another source, covering all basic main- 
tenance needs except clothing and medicine. Ex- 
ploration of the case showed need for special diet 
and help in budgeting, even though the need for 
any material relief would end when and if the 
second son makes an allotment. Should we say that 
we are not interested in how they get along if we 
do not have to use our dollars to help them get along, 
or should we help them so that we will not have 
to use our dollars? 

The second case consisted of a foreign-born father 


with two children, a girl of seventeen and a boy of * 


eleven. There was sufficient income to cover basic 
maintenance but the girl, having no mother, needed 
understanding, and the boy had become a behavior 
problem in the neighborhood. For several months 
the agency worker saw the girl every week and has 
been able to help her with after-school employment, 
healthy recreation plans, and in understanding her 
brother. At the moment material need is again 
present in this home due to an industrial accident. 
In previous years there would have been no agency 
contact with this family for several months. Perhaps 
the girl would have turned out all right anyway. 
Perhaps it will be contended that someone else should 
have done the counseling. The fact remains that the 
department had the contact, that it had the confidence 


of both the father and the girl, and was able to do’ 


the job. 

The third case involved a mother and a daughter 
who applied for assistance because of the daughter’s 
mental breakdown. The mother was eligible for old 
age assistance and received help on that basis. The 
daughter was so severely upset that it was necessary 
to get psychiatric help. While they were receiving 
assistance the worker kept in close touch with the 
agency’s consulting psychiatrist and entered into the 
situation only as he suggested. It took many months 
to get the daughter even to the point where she could 
accept employment in a sheltered workshop. With 
continuing treatment she was finally able to secure 
private employment and is entirely self-supporting. 
At the request of the psychiatrist, the department 
stays in this situation so that the girl has someone to 
talk to about the few things in which she is inter- 
ested, and someone upon whom she feels she can 
lean. The mother is now receiving old age assistance 
and the girl is earning a sufficient amount so that 
there is no need for the granting of home relief. 


The service that is being rendered, not the dollars 
that have been offered, has brought this happy con- 
clusion. If this service is now withdrawn abruptly 
because dollars are no longer needed, we may, in the 
opinion of the psychiatrist, again require them. Should 
we not think in terms of preventing that need and 
continue to offer the service? 


The fourth case is a colored family composed of 
father, mother, and two children. Application was 
made because of the father’s inability to work due 
to illness. After a period which was marked by fre. 
quent unrealistic discussions of the type of work 
that he would do, he was finally brought to see the 
necessity for taking the kind of work which would 
support him. During this time both he and his wife 
made many accusations of infidelity. He also accused 
his wife of neglecting the children. When he went 
to work material relief ceased. The department felt 
responsibility to determine whether or not the chil- 
dren were receiving adequate care and to remain 
active until any possible neglect was finally cleared up. 
Again few dollars were spent but service was offered 
of a type that welfare departments are equipped to 
give and that may not be available from any other 
source. 

So much for yesterday and today—now what of 
tomorrow? When and if social insurances reach the 
point where the majority of our people are covered 
and old age assistance, as such, becomes a memory 
of the thirties and forties; when and if the senseless 
dividing of our population into categories becomes 
recognized and the obvious solution of one public 
assistance program is in operation, service to those 
who need it will be a recognized part of that pro- 
gram. It is, therefore, for us presently employed to 
examine our job in the light of the function defined 
by law and the policy defined by our administration 
of that law. It is for us, if we wish to give more 
than lip service to welfare, to end our emphasis on 
cure alone, important as that may be to those who 
need it, and think a little of how we might prevent 
the necessity which requires the cure. When we 
have done this we will find that we have been so 
close to the job that we haven’t seen the facts. While 
we know that all of our efforts must be within the 
community’s ability to pay, that should not prevent us 
from raising some fundamental questions. Have we 
the right. to refuse prevention, when we know the 
cost of cure is high and that only partial results may 
be obtained in most cases? Have we the right to 
discuss human values as an abstract thing and refuse 
to do the work that will preserve those human values 
for posterity? 








A MANUAL OF POLICIES AND PROCEDURES: ITS 
PURPOSE, DEVELOPMENT, ANU USE? 


by Rosa Rasinow, District Supervisor 
Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare 





‘of public responsibility for assistance to those 

members of the community who are unable to 
meet their own needs fully has led to the steady 
growth of public welfare agencies—local, state, and 
federal. With this has come growing agreement on 
the leadership function of state departments in the 
development of standards of assistance and service. 
This has led to greater recognition of the value of 
sound written material as a tool in supervision and in 
providing good service to recipients of public assist- 
ance and the community as a whole. A large depart- 
ment which has several offices covering a wide area 
has special need for a clear written statement of basic 
principles expressed in terms of the daily job. 

The best method of coordinating written material 
in reasonably permanent form and making it uni- 
formly available to all workers in the field is through 
a manual which is kept current by regular and careful 
revision based on constant testing of its contents in 
practice. Policies and procedures are the part of 
manual material which should receive first considera- 
tion because they are the basis of the everyday job 
of the worker in dealing with the person whom the 
agency serves. 


[or pat INCREASING recognition and acceptance 


DEVELOPMENT AND IssuANCE OF A MANUAL 


MANUAL is best developed under the guidance of 

one person who is a permanent staff member 
with a clearly defined place in the agency’s organ- 
ization and whose major responsibility is recognized 
as the development of written material. This includes 
sensitivity to the need for such material and account- 
ability for its preparation and presentation. Such 
an arrangement saves time and makes for clarity 
and unity of content, style, and arrangement. This 
worker should not have the power of executive deci- 
sion but should have direct access to the executive 
and to others who are assigned any specific task in 


*This article is based on material submitted by the author as a 
thesis in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Science in Social Service at the Boston University School 
of Social Work. 


€ 
connection with the development of written material. 

Both the agency and the worker in charge of the 
development of written material must appreciate the 
value of carrying out this responsibility with and 
through groups and other individuals, recognizing the 
importance of full staff participation throughout the 
process. The use of committees is significant in such 
activity, but any committee must have a clear under- 
standing of its function, based on a_definite assign- 
ment. Selection of committee members must also be 
purposeful in order to give the work the benefit of 
the best and widest experience and to give the, mate- 
rial under consideration a chance to reach all parts 
of the agency as soon as possible. Among individuals 
whose services can be especially helpful in manual 
development are consultants and specialists. Most 
important is full use of the field staff. The effort to 
obtain the benefit of the fullest participation and the 
widest experience possible should be maintained 
throughout the total process of preparing written 
material. This process includes collection of probleris, 
development of an outline, coordination of informa- 
tion, analysis of issues, formulation, decision, and 
writing. 

The establishment of a time schedule is an impor- 
tant factor in good planning. It should not be too 
rigidly followed, however, or too definitely announced 
until fairly late in the process. This latter safeguard 
prevents the time schedule from becoming a restric- 
tive factor. 

Correct methods of clearance are important in 
eliminating unnecessary delay and in securing sound 
results. In clearing problems, special skills, interests, 
and responsibilities of individual workers should be 
recognized and used. Routing of material for clear 
ance should be through the office of the person respon 
sible for development of manual material, and that 
person should provide necessary interpretation for 
anyone to whom specific problems are assigned for 
clearance. Personal contact should be used whenever 
possible as a means of clearance because of the 
auxiliary values secured through it. When neces- 
sary, however, there should be written confirmation 
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of decisions or agreements reached. 

Manual material should be written in clear and 

simple style and in positive terms. It should be con- 
cise but should give adequate interpretation of prin- 
ciples rather than merely specific answers. It should 
differentiate clearly between what is nondiscretionary 
and what is recommended or permitted, and practice 
should follow the written statement completely if con- 
fusion and insecurity are to be avoided. 
' Since form affects content and use, it is important 
that the manual be of reasonable size, clearly printed, 
durably bound, attractively and simply arranged, with 
provision for the easy location of specific items. This 
last need makes a complete and detailed index essen- 
tial. All material included should be definitely related 
to the agreed purpose and scope of the volume. 

The method of issuance of the manual should be 
carefully planned and should include interpretation 
of purpose and content, as well as a description of 
the process of development and the method of amend- 
ment and revision. The manual should be made 
widely available in sufficient numbers to both indi- 
vidual workers and offices who have need for it. It 
should be kept current under the guidance of a 
permanent staff member whose assignment includes 
responsibility for centralized issuance of all official 
written material of the agency. 


Use oF MANuAL IN Starr DevELOPMENT 


age is fully useful in practice only when it 


is integrated into agency plans for staff develop- : 


ment and related to supervision on the daily job. 
The best written material is of limited value unless 
it is supported, clarified, and amplified by adequate 
and continuing interpretation. 

A definite plan should be prepared for the initial 
integration of the manual into the staff development 
plans of the agency. Such a plan may well be first 
established for the period immediately following the 
issuance of the manual when the need for careful 
study is most clearly recognized by all workers. 

The worker who has the responsibility for staff 
development should, of course, be the backbone in 
planning such a program and arranging interpretation 
of the manual. Sufficient time should be provided to 
permit sound plans to be made based on the use of 
this particular tool. The plans should include the use 
in interpreting the manual of the special knowledge 
of the different participants in its development. 

Regardless of other plans for its use in staff devel- 
opment, nothing can replace the value of day-by-day 
use of a manual in normal administrative and super- 

-visory activity. Such use must, however, depend on 


the knowledge and understanding of workers in the 
line organization and their ability to interpret it cor- 
rectly and adequately. Even with the fullest partici- 
pation by the line organization in the process of 
development, additional interpretation to them is 
necessary when the manual is actually issued for use. 
A period of concentrated study and review is im- 
portant. 

A system of institutes may prove to be the best 
educational device at this point. For a state super- 
visory agency set up on a district basis an institute 
can be arranged for supervisors from all districts. 
Each district can then arrange an institute for its state 
staff. Similar arrangements may be made to meet 
the needs of local workers within a given area of a 
district. 

Such institutes will meet some of the recognized 
need for help, will give introductory impetus to the 
use of the manual by state and local workers, will 
provide uniform initial interpretation of material 
which is otherwise subject to varying individual inter- 
pretation. Regardless of all efforts to state material 
as clearly and simply as possible, understanding of 
meaning varies with the attitude and background of 
the individual worker. Centralized interpretation on 
a planned basis of the thinking contained in the 
manual will eliminate some of those variations which 
are not due merely to normal differences between 
individuals. 

Essential knowledge for any worker includes accu- 
rate understanding of the policies and procedures of 
the agency, not merely in the form of ability to give 
quick answers but with real understanding of the 
thinking and the principles on which those policies 
and procedures are based. This leads to the ability 
to interpret information in the light of agency objec- 
tives and as a basis for sound and consistent decisions 
by administrative workers. Such interpretation helps 
the worker to develop his own understanding and 
philosophy. 

Differences in practice which are based on differ- 
ences in attitude are relatively little affected by written 
material. Sometimes the additional interpretation 
gained from discussion in a group or with another 
individual will lead to better understanding of phi- 
losophy, standards, and methods. 

Faith in the value of written material alone can 
result in a false security. Written material is impor- 
tant in supervision as a basis for interpretation, dis- 
cussion, and clarification. It is available for reference 
when problems arise and is not quite so colored by 
personal attitudes as is the memory of the individual. 
It provides a more accurate foundation for further 
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study than does the spoken word. It has the adhesive 
quality of binding the group together by providing 
a similar background of information and basis for 
action. 

If a manual is to be truly useful and properly used, 
however, it must be strengthened and given added 
meaning by proper supervision which has received 
adequate help in carrying out its responsibility. Each 
person reads into written material only his own ex- 
perience and understanding. Interpretation provides 
the background of development of the material and 
gives added meaning to it. It also provides oppor- 
tunity for the expression of feeling and prepares the 
worker for proper use of the written material. 

Without real understanding of the principles in- 
volved, there is inability to deal with unusual situa- 
tions that are bound to arise. This leads to the 
danger that the worker will either cling to the exact 
written word with helpless rigidity and without con- 
sideration of basic principles or will throw the written 
word aside in favor of the sort of flexibility that is 
nothing but an expression of personal opinion. If a 
manual is to have real value, it must be put into 
effect and used as a tool by workers who are aware 
of its implications and are constantly developing it 
as a result of improved practice. 

The process of development of a manual produces 
material which can be useful in supervision. Among 
written comments from state and local workers there 
will naturally be both direct and indirect indications 
of the knowledge and attitude of individual workers. 
Some will show misunderstanding or unfortunate 
attitudes while others will show positive interest or 
aptitude in special areas. All such written material 
should be referred back to the appropriate super- 
visory workers through the line organization. It 
offers another means by which supervisors can dis- 
cover where workers under their supervision need 
help or have strength that can be developed. 


VaLue oF Po.icres AND ProcepURES 


oLicies ARE the rules which control the way in 
Pp which the agency carries on its work. Procedures 
are the steps which are necessary to carry out the 
policies or to bring about action. Both policies and 
procedures are used in carrying out the function or 
essential purpose of the agency. Therefore, if they 
are to be of real value, they must become part of the 
worker’s equipment on the everyday job. They are 
not an end in themselves but are an important means 
toward more efficient service to clients. If they are 
developed on a sound basis of experience, tested by 
study, and are properly used, they assist in the provi- 


sion of such service. Otherwise they limit and restrict 
the very thing they are established to strengthen. 

Both policies and procedures make useful the skill, 
understanding, and best experience of the staff as a 
whole and the workers in other agencies to each 
staff member in dealing with individual problems in 
accordance with the real aim of the agency. They 
represent best experience clarified by further analysis 
and consideration. Properly used, they in no way 
endanger individual consideration and the use of 
individual skill; rather do they make full use of such 
consideration and skill in relation to the combined 
experience and thought of many. They lead to fairly 
uniform action in similar situations and prevent con- 
fusion. 


Policies and procedures are sometimes thought of 
in negative terms as valueless and unnecessary restric- 
tions. They have the positive value, however, of pro- 
tecting the client against unjust treatment. They are 
consistent with true flexibility and individualization 
which are not an unconscious cloak for lack or evasion 
of clear thought and planning. The existence and 
application of sound policies and procedures provide 
security for both clients and workers who then feel 
that all are being treated fairly. Clients demand 
rules which apply alike to all and which can be 
clearly explained so that they will feel that the deci- 
sion regarding their need does not depend only on 
the judgment or reaction of the individual worker. 

The validity of policies and procedures depends to 
a large extent on the basis of experience on which 
they are developed. If they are to be sound, they 
must grow out of analysis of the experience of 
workers in the field joined to special knowledge 
obtained from consultants and through research. 
They must be continually and carefully tested by 
practice so that they never become the static expres- 
sion of completed thought. Careful testing and study 
will also prevent too rapid changes on the basis of 
expediency or impression. Every real advance should 
be the result of, and can truly come only from, the 
joint efforts of the state agency which sees the prob- 
lem through the state as a whole and local workers 
who meet the final impact of every part of the job 
and are constantly aware of its effect on the individual. 

If a policy is really to furnish a basis for thoughtful 
consideration of the needs of the individual client, it 
must be a clear statement of principle on which a 
sound decision can be made rather than an exact 
reply to a specific question. This does not mean that 
it should be a vague generalization. It should be 
carefully developed and broad enough to permit indi- 

(Continued on page 182) 
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CASE RECURUING IN PUBLIC ASSOCIATION 


Division of Public Assistance, Kentucky Department of Welfare 
by Aaron Paut, State Case Supervisor 





trained or untrained, whether they be employed 

in a public or private agency, that one of the 
most difficult tasks in the field of social work is that 
of case recording. Regardless of the quality of the 
client-worker relationship, whether it be successful or 
otherwise, the finished product in the form of a clear 
and concise case record will be indicative of not only 
the techniques employed in the past but will be sig- 
nificant as a tool for future planning and treatment. 


Me sociaL workers will agree, whether they be 


Tue Case Recorp 


HE CasE record might be said to indicate the ability 

and art of the worker to differentiate between the 
sigfinicant and the trivial. Its significance is para- 
mount since it presents the services performed for 
the client and the agency. In the field of public 
assistance it may be said to have at least six major 
purposes: (1) to preserve a permanent record which 
guarantees continuity of service and the protection 
of the client; (2) to present an orderly documentation 
of the evidence of eligibility or ineligibility of the 
applicant for public assistance; (3) to prevent dupli- 


cation or omission in investigation and thus to con- . 


serve agency effort; (4) to provide a continuing 
arrangement of information that will make effective 
supervision possible; (5) to provide information on 
such needs and problems of the client as can be appro- 
priately met; and (6) to serve as a basis for study 
of social conditions out of which may develop pro- 
grams of preventions and improvements. 

In the position of state case supervisor for a large 
public assistance agency, it has not been difficult to 
observe the gaps in case recording, but it has been 
difficult to make case analyses and case decisions 
because of these gaps. In analyzing many of these 
difficulties through verbal discussions with the work- 
ers, it has been found that their relationships with the 
clients were excellent and their planning superb, but 
such accomplishments were not recorded in the case 
Narrative. Especially was there a lack of proper 
recording of the intake interview in its relation to 
the remainder of the case record. After a study of 
the reports submitted to the state office and a spot 
check of many cases in the county offices, it was felt 
that there existed a very definite need for a particular 


section on case recording in the Staff Manual of 
Instruction. With the helpful suggestion of the Direc- 
tor of Public Assistance and the regional office of the 
Social Security Board, Section 4380 on Case Recording 
was completed and has been in operation since Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, with marked results.’ This article is 
to a substantial degree based upon the preparation 
and substance of that manual. 

In considering the subject of the case record it is 
well to outline its contents. The case record should 
consist primarily of at least six major contents, 
namely: (1) official notices of status and the accom- 
panying notices of recommendations; (2) face sheet; 
(3) documentary evidence of eligibility; (4) the ca.e 
history; (5) the assistance plan; and (6) correspond- 
ence. It will be found convenient to arrange the case 
material in the case folder in this order. 


Tue Intake INTERVIEW 


INCE THE intake interview is considered one of the 

most important parts of the client-worker relation- 
ship, specific instructions are given on this part of 
the case record. This was considered essential because 
at the instant the client enters the office for the first 
time he is ready and willing to give a story that he 
will never care, or think necessary, to repeat at a 
later date. The information received and the relation- 
ship established at this particular time will guide and 
give the basis for all future assistance and services. 

The intake interview is the analytical process in 
which the client and worker bring their knowledge 
and experience together for the purpose of solving a 
difficulty; weaving facts and incidental data into a 
pattern so as to reveal their meaning and formulate 
a practical decision as to what steps should be taken 
in the solution of the problems, It is important that 
the work be handled promptly, efficiently, with appre- 
ciation for the individual applicant and his problems 
as they relate to the assistance and the services pro- 
vided by the agency. 

In order to obtain as much necessary information 
as possible regarding the applicant’s eligibility at the 
time of the intake interview, it is important that the 
applicant be given the opportunity to give his own 





*Available through the loan library of the American Public 
Welfare Association. 
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statement of the circumstances leading to his request 
for assistance. He should be encouraged to relate 
the method by which he has been supported prior 
to his application, as well as any change in his circum- 
stances which created a need for assistance or the 
situation precipitating the present state of dependency. 
The client should be given the opportunity of pre- 
senting his own statement of his living arrangements. 
He should relate facts concerning the members of 
the household, their names, ages, and relationships. 
He should be encouraged to describe the housing 
arrangements and whether or not such arrangements 
are adequate and desirable. The client should be 
requested to assist in presenting evidence regarding 
the technical requirements such as age, residence, and 
citizenship. This gives the client a feeling of respon- 
sibility and helps to eliminate his feeling of inade- 
quacy and total dependency. It fulfills, particularly, 
his desire to earn at least part of the assistance granted 
him. Through the intake interview the client’s own 
statement should be obtained regarding the owner- 
ship of property both real and personal and any 
rescources which he believes are available. 

During the intake interview, very definite plans 
should be formulated, with the client and the worker 
sharing certain specific obligations. For example, the 
old age assistance client may agree to present a bible 
record or an insurance policy to be used in estab- 
lishing his age while the worker agrees to obtain afh- 
davits regarding his residence. An applicant for aid 
to the blind might consider plans for having a Kahn 
test and examination by the examining opthalmolo- 
gist. The worker may assume the responsibility of 
making arrangement for the appointments or pro- 
viding transportation facilities. If the client is an 
applicant for aid to dependent children, the client 
and the worker may share the responsibility of deter- 
mining the facts concerning the deprivation of paren- 
tal support. The intake interview should not neces- 
sarily be confined to the immediate problems and 
needs of the individual but he should be led to discuss 
the problems and needs of all the other members of 
the family group. 

It may be possible for a decision to be made during 
the intake interview regarding the applicant’s ineligi- 
bility for assistance and plans may be worked out 


_ whereby the applicant will be able so to utilize his 


own resources that he will become self-supporting. 
If the applicant is found in need but ineligible for 
the type of assistance being granted by the public 
assistance agency, tentative plans may be discussed 
regarding his probable referral to another agency. 
Although it will not be possible to complete a definite 
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budget for a grant of assistance until a home visit 
is made and certain verifications have been obtained, 
it will be possible to formulate tentative plans whereby 
the client and the worker may establish a division 
of responsibility for completing the investigation. 
The intake interview should be recorded immedi- 
ately and its contents studied very throughly before 
any further contacts regarding the case are made. 
The recording of this first contact should serve as an 
introduction to all future relations with the client. 


Tue Case History 


HERE SHOULD be a close and lasting contact between 
Tine intake interview and the case history. In fact, 
the case history includes the intake interview and the 
history of the progressive relationship of the client 
with the agency from the time he first contacted it 
until his case was closed. It presents a picture of the 
individual and the circumstances in which he is to 
be assisted. 

The facts as revealed by each investigation are cus- 
tomarily presented in topical form for the purpose of 
giving appropriate emphasis. In this type of record 
all information regarding the situation of the client 
is gathered together under general topics. The head- 
ings vary as some facts are more pertinent in some 
cases, while other cases involve a different set of 
important factors. 

The case history should include the pre-application 
interviews, the intake interviews, other agency con- 
tacts, social service exchange clearance, and all tech- 
nical requirements such as verification of age, resi- 
dence, citizenship, degree of blindness, or the de- 
privation of parental care or support, etc. It will, of 
course, include the enlargement of such information 
as is found during the worker’s visit to the home or 
through the worker’s other contacts during the process 
of investigation. , 

When the home visit is made, careful attention 
should be given to the information formerly recorded 
in the intake interview. One of the chief purposes 
of the home visit is to fill in the gaps and to enlarge 
on information which has been omitted during the 
client’s first contact with the agency. It also gives 
the worker the opportunity of meeting the other 
members of the family group that may contribute 
toward a better understanding of the socio-economic 
problems to be considered. Definite information 
should be obtained regarding the entire family back- 
ground that might be considered a basis for the 
present state of dependency or a better understanding 
of the client’s problems. Specific information should 
be recorded regarding each member of the family 
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group. For instance, the marital and family relation- 
ships as revealed by facts illustrative of the attitudes 
of various members toward each other, and the family 
as a group, should be considerd. Impressions of the 
worker should be used only when specific examples 
are given which indicate the basis for such impres- 
sions. 

Detailed information should be recorded regarding 
the home and the community environment in which 
the client lives. Information should be recorded 
regarding the ownership of the home and the ade- 
quacy of the home plant for the entire family group. 
There should be some indication of the contentment 
of the client with his present living arrangement and 
the plans of the family for continuing to live in this 
particular home. The community environment should 
be considered in relation to its contribution to the 
well being of the client and the family group. This 
will of course have its influence on future planning 
and treatment. 

The case history narrative should carry in chrono- 
logical order the series of events and agency contacts 
which will assist in understanding clearly the con- 
tinued needs of the client and the continued assist- 
ance and services to be rendered by the agency. When- 
ever a new contact is made between the client and 
the agency, there should be such a continuity of pur- 
pose being carried over from the previous contact 
that a reading of the record will not emphasize the 
lapse of time between such contacts. 


Case SUMMARY 


HE CASE summary is used to make removed or 

involved case material available. At intake the 
summary is effectively used in presenting the perti- 
nent facts from the records of other agencies. Such 
a summary saves the worker’s time and prevents the 
client having to repeat the facts of his situation. 
Particularly useful are subject summaries and sum- 
maries of evidence on points of eligibility prepared 
from time to time during the case history. 

General summaries should be prepared when the 
case record becomes filled with extraneous material 
or when it has become so voluminous as to necessi- 
tate a second folder. However, it should not be 
considered as replacing any earlier parts of the record, 
which should remain accessible and should be read 
by each new worker. 


StyLe oF REcorDING 
t ew vALuE of the information in the case record 
depends upon its accuracy, brevity, completeness, 
and the individualization of the record. In order 





to maintain this value it is necessary to apply the 
principles of English composition. This is particu- 
larly true of paragraph organization and grammatical 
construction. 

It is generally a good plan to organize material 
for the record on the basis of subject matter rather 
than according to the time it was obtained or the 
order in which it occurred. For the purpose of 
facilitating this arrangement it is suggested that the 
worker organize all notes in summarized form 
before beginning to record. The record should be 
brief and as far as possible the worker should not 
include the mechanics of operation such as antici- 
pated plans and unimportant details as to how an 
appointment was made. It makes for brevity if the 
worker does not repeat “she said” or “according to 
Mrs. Doe,” providing the person interviewed was 
identified in the beginning of the interview. 

Clear and accurate recording implies objectivity, 
and discipline in the worker’s capacity for observa- 
tion. Differentiation between facts and impressions 
should be clearly made. This is important since 
subsequent workers, when presented with the facts, 
should be free to draw their own conclusions. 

Uniformity in style of presentation contributes 
much to the utility of the case record. For this reason 
it is suggested that all recording be made on uniform 
size paper with at least an inch and a half margin 
allowed on the left for topical headings. Each sheet 
of paper used should be supplied with identifying 
information consisting of county, case number, and 


date. 


Uniformity in phraseology also assists in both 
abbreviating and clarifying the case record. For in- 
stance, in each unit of recorded information the 
client should first be referred to by full name. Sub- 
sequently he may be referred to by initial as “Mr. S” 
and “Mrs. T.” Children are referred to by first 
name. The last names of other persons should be 
given. In recording it is preferable to use the third 
person, such as “Field Worker,” “Visitor,” or a 
characterizing initial. To facilitate reading and find- 
ing information, it is recommended that marginal 
headings be liberally used, ¢.g. “Health,” “Relatives,” 
etc. 


Fiuinc THE Case Recorp 


INCE THE case record is one of the most important 
G documents of any case work agency, it is essential 
that such a record be so arranged as to save the 
worker time and present its contents in accessible 
form. In filing material in the case folder every 
effort should be taken to arrange it neatly to avoid 
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its becoming frayed or creased. It is especially impor- 
tant that it not be defaced by notations. 

It will be found convenient to arrange material in 
the following sequence: (1) notices of change in 
address or change in status; (2) the face sheet; 
(3) application forms; (4) documentations; (5) 
budget sheet; (6) case history; and (7) correspond- 
ence. 

After the case material has been assembled it may 
be grouped in four sections. The change-of-status 
forms, face sheet, application forms, and documenta- 
tion forms might comprise the first section. The 
second section might contain all budget sheets. The 
third section might consist of the case history and its 
attachments. The fourth section would then consist 
of all correspondence. The composite record should 
then be placed in a case folder in such a way as to 
be fully encased. 

It has been found practical to place the case record 
in the files according to status. Three separate sets 
of files are used: pending, active, and inactive. The 
cases are filed by counties and alphabetically within 
each county. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF RECORDING 


N SUMMARIZING the general principles of good case 
l recording, the following points are suggested for 
consideration: 

1. The record should be clear and readable. 

2. The material should be so arranged as to facili- 
tate continuity of thought and purpose. 

3. The record should be accurate as to facts. 

4. The record should be concise, not so full as to 
be unusable nor so scant as to be incomplete. 

5. The record should be concrete and refer to spe- 
cific situations and events which are vividly de- 
scribed rather than to generalities. 

6. The record should be selective in showing those 
factors which have a direct bearing on the case 
situation. 

7. The record should be objective and free from 
bias or prejudice. 

8. The record should have a simple and direct style. 

9. The record should be so arranged as to avoid 
repetition and duplication of effort. 

10. The record should always contain those general 
principles which will assist the agency to con- 
tribute the maximum service to the client. 
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A Manual of Policies and Procedures: 
Its Purpose, Development, and Use 
(Continued from page 178) 
vidual consideration. It should provide an interpreta- 
tion of the purpose and thinking that went into its 
development, explaining itself in terms of philosophy 
and objective. 

With such a policy must go the recognized right 
of the administrative worker to make decisions in 
accordance with the principles stated and to have 
those decision respected. There is no value or justice 
and only confusion in providing principles on which 
the administrative worker is declared free to act and 
then refusing to honor his judgment if it does not 
agree with that of someone farther along the admin- 
istrative line. If the policy-making group feels that 
certain decisions are so basically right and absolute 
that they must be removed from the area of discretion, 
it should say so definitely by making these decisions 
nondiscretionary and should then hold to this require- 
ment. If it is felt that exceptions to a generally 
accepted policy should be permitted only under lim- 
ited conditions, the responsibility for making such 
exceptions should be specifically assigned somewhere 
along the administrative line. Moreover, whenever 
possible, a clear basis should be provided on which 
such exceptions are to be made. 

Recognition of the need for carefully developed | 
policies and procedures has related values for the 
agency’s work. There is greater awareness of the 
need for continuing examination and reconsideration 
of the objectives and function of the agency and the 
way in which they can best be carried out. Such 
study inevitably leads to more careful and conscious 
planning. In the process of development, participa- 
tion and joint consideration lead to greater under- 
standing by all of basic principles. 

If public welfare laws are to be administered with 
justice to all people in all parts of a state, there must 
be clearly thought through, clearly stated, and clearly 
understood policies which are similarly interpreted 
throughout the state. In the same way, procedures 
must be clearly understood and uniformly interpreted 
and carried out. Properly done, this should operate 
not to establish rigidity but to set up a sound structure 
within which individual differences may be given 
fair consideration with justice rather than by evasion 
or through personal or capricious action. 
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NEWS AND NUTES 





Tue Locat Boarp anv Pusiic REPORTING 


HE Aprit 1944 issue of Louisiana Welfare, the 

monthly publication of the State Department of 
Public Welfare, contains a number of articles that 
would be of interest to administrators and board 
members in other states. One article written by a 
county board member carries the intriguing title, 
“‘He Don’t Deserve Nothing’.” The author, Glenn 
N. Walker, Jr. of Shreveport, deals very effectively 
with the problem of board members fulfilling their 
obligations in the community through the intelligent 
handling of complaints and misapprehensions. In 
another article, “Informing the Public Through Com- 
munity Meetings,” two county directors, Miss Agnes 
Brice and Mrs. Mabel Neck, deal practically with 
their own experience in organizing community groups 
for purposes of discussion and reporting. Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Guste, chairman of the Orleans Parish-City 
Board of Public Welfare, describes the structure and 
functions of the local board in the largest community 
in the state. With the permission of the Alabama 
Department of Public Welfare, an article from their 
monthly magazine for March 1944, “An Alabama 
Welfare Board at Work,” is reprinted. This article 
deals intimately with the specific activity of one local 
board. 

An inquiry discloses that the Department of Public 
Welfare in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, will be glad to 
furnish individual copies of this issue on request. 


CHANGES IN CALIFORNIA 


_ May 1944 issue of The News Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Social Welfare 
carries information on several recent changes in the 
Department. Mr. Ben Koenig, who has been a mem- 
ber of the State Social Welfare Board since 1941, has 
been elected Chairman, succeeding Mr. Archibald 
Young. 

Mr. C. A. Herbage, who has been with the Depart- 
ment since 1935, was advanced to the position of 
Deputy Director. 

Mr. Thomas P. Douglas, who has been for the past 
six years director of the Orange County Department 
of Social Welfare, has been appointed assistant to the 
director in charge of the Los Angeles office of the 
State Department. 


Miss GriFFiTtH RETIRES 


FTER TWENTY-FIVE years of public service in the 

state of Rhode Island, Miss Anna I. Griffith, 
administrator of the Children’s Services Division in 
the Rhode Island Department of Social Welfare, 
recently retired. In honor of her faithful service and 
recognized leadership, a number of her co-workers 
held a testimonial dinner for her on May 31. The 
occasion was marked by many personal tributes as 
well as tributes to the program which has grown 
under her leadership. 





Letter to the Editor 


William Hodson Memorial 
Sir: 

The many friends of the late William Hodson, 
Commissioner of Welfare of New York City, and 
particularly the numerous contributors to the Wil- 
liam Hodson Memorial at the University of Min- 
nesota, will be interested to learn that the Fund has 
now grown to something over $9,300. It has been 
accepted by the Board of Regents of the University, 
and its utilization as a lecture fund in the field of 
social welfare and public welfare administration has 
been approved. It is hoped that the first lectures on 
the Fund can be given during the year 1944-45. 

Sincere thanks are hereby extended to all contribu- 
tors to the Fund. Further contributions are of course 
acceptable at any time. 





William Anderson 
University of Minnesota 


May 15, 1944 





Book Notes 


FeperaL Grants For VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION, 
by Mary E. MacDonald, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois. 1944. 404 pages. (Paper bound.) 
$2.50. 

This is a timely review of the administration of 
federal grants for vocational rehabilitation since their 
inception in 1920. The study contains well-organized 
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information on both federal and state administrative 
organization and federal policies on eligibility and 
service. The last chapter summarizes recent develop- 
ments including the 1943 legislation and the establish- 
ment of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation within 
the Federal Security Agency. There are some stimu- 
lating observations on the proper organization of 
services in the future. 


Wuart Asout Us? A report of community recre- 
ation for young people. Division of Recreation, Office 
of Community War Services, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 1944. 41 pages. Free. 
(Single copies are available on request from the office 
of the American Public Welfare Association.) 

This pamphlet is a practical discussion of the steps 
which have been taken in a number of American 
communities to provide wholesome recreational pro- 
grams that will attract and hold the interest of young 
people. There are brief descriptions of a number of 
“teen age canteens” as well as other important, if less 
dramatized, recreational facilities. The pamphlet in- 
cludes a helpful discussion of community organiza- 
tion and planning and sets forth a number of sound 
principles governing the development of a community 
recreational program for young people. It should be 
of great value to local agencies interested in delin- 
quency prevention. 


FreepoM FROM Fear by Louis H. Pink. Harper 
and Bros., New York City. 1944. 254 pages. $2.50. 

Mr. Pink, formerly superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York, and the present president of 
Associated Hospital Service of New York, covers a 
great deal of ground in this book. He discusses social 
security—public and private, compulsory and volun- 
tary—in its relation to a lasting world peace. It is 
apparent that the author’s purpose is to stimulate in- 
terest and discussion rather than to set forth a set 
of easy answers to our social security problems. While 
he sees in general the need for expansion of individual 
security, he questions many of the specific proposals 
that have been made for extending social insurance. 
It is written in an easy style and is particularly in- 
teresting for its thesis that social security is among 
the most important factors in a continuing world 
peace. 


Costs or Dentat Care ror Aputts Unper Spsciric 
Curnicat Conpitions by Dorothy Fahs Beck, assisted 
by Mary Frost Jessup. American College of Dentists 
(Secretary: Dr. Otto W. Brandhorst, 4952 Maryland 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri). 1943. 306 pages. $1.50. 


This study, directed by Mrs. Beck under the aus- 
pices of the Socio-Economics Committee of the 
American College of Dentists, is one of the most 
thorough and detailed studies made in recent years, 
and contains a wealth of information which will be 
useful to public welfare administrators in dealing 
with dental care programs and difficult problems of 
cost involved. The analysis distinguishes between 
initial care and maintenance care and the findings are 
thereby made considerably more useful and realistic 
in relation to projected public responsibility for dental 
care of those unable to afford such care. There is 
such a wealth of information that a brief note cannot 
possibly do justice to the scope of the study. Suffice 
it to say that any one concerned with problems of 
costs of dental care cannot afford to be without a copy. 

esuiiinadieans 
Leadership in Community Planning 
(Continued from page 161) 
ship, there is room for additional support from those 
whose departmental appropriations are not involved. 

It is true that the public welfare director’s position 
in the community may be imperiled by his participa- 
tion in controversies outside his own field. It is 
equally true, however, that he may gain in stature and 
certainly in respect if he is unafraid to speak out 
for those programs which make up the entire fabric 
of community provision for human needs. 

It seems to us that public welfare is no fixed and 
narrow governmental function, with clear-cut bound- 
aries understood by all. Public welfare is a function 
of our democracy because, to some degree, the entire 
body politic is concerned about the individual welfare 
of the people who comprise it. That concern is bound 
to be intensified as our society becomes more com- 
plex and our people increasingly interdependent. As 
economic and social hazards increase, public welfare 
officials and workers are among the first to see the 
economic and social casualties. They have the first 
and best opportunity to study the reasons for break- 
down, and it is certainly to be hoped that they devote 
some thought to the development of preventive meas- 
ures. 

If such preventive measures lie outside the scope 
of the public welfare official’s administrative responsi- 
bilities, there is certainly implicit in his concern for 
human welfare ample justification for his participa- 
tion in their development. There cannot be too much 
attention devoted to health, welfare, housing, and 
related public programs; and we may reasonably ex- 
pect our public welfare officials to provide substantial 
community leadership on the road to true social 
security. 























THE 


PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY — 1944 


contains 


@ Listings of public welfare officials and agencies of federal, state, and local governments, keyed to show 
program responsibilities. (The local listing is limited to public assistance agencies serving cities of over 
30,000 population.) 

@ A listing of the executive staff of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

@ A listing of public welfare officials and agencies serving United States Territories and Possessions. 

®@ A listing of provincial and city relief officials and agencies in Canada. 

@ For each state, a statement on the administration of public assistance. 


@ For each state, a listing of agencies whose programs are related to public welfare (health, vocational 
rehabilitation, unemployment compensation, employment service, etc.) 


@ For each state, a statement of approved practices in interstate correspondence. 

® For each state, the source of vital statistics information. 

®@ Maps of the regional organization of federal agencies. 

®@ A general article on interstate correspondence procedures. 

® An official statement of policy on the disclosure of old-age and survivors’ insurance information to public 
assistance agencies. 

® An official statement of Veterans’ Administration policy on release of information to public assistance 
agencies. 


®@ A tabular summary of pertinent information on interstate correspondence relating to selective service in- 
quici 


® A statement describing the organization of the Navy Relief Society. 
@ A synopsis of the more important provisions of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940. 
® A tabular summary of settlement and residence requirements for public assistance, by states. 





$1.50 per copy 
($1.35 per copy on orders for 10 to 25 copies; $1.20 per copy on orders for 25 or more copies.) 
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